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@ Does your academic record reflect adequate intelligence fog 
college work? Nothing impresses a college entrance official more thas 
a good academic record. Whether or not this is fair can be argued. Bu 
it is a fact. Another big factor is your score on the College Entrance Exam 
It’s true, there are other determining factors, but grades count big. 

® Do you have good study habits, as well as intelligence? “Yor 
may have the ability in your head,” counsels one expert, “but unless yo 
have the self-discipline and determination to go with it, you won’t mak 
the grade in college. If you can’t establish regular work and study habi 
and stick to them, you won’t last.” Learn now to take reading and lectua 
notes, to write compositions, and to prepare for exams. 

@ Are you taking the right courses? Dr. Frank H. Bowles, Preside 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, says: “Four years of Englis! 
three years of Latin or a modern foreign language, two years of histo» 
or social studies, three years of mathematics and two years of science. Th! 
is a basic program which meets all known college requirements. Usual 
two elective courses, either a foreign language, more social studies, a four' 
year of mathematics, or a third year of science are added to this list.” 

@ Are your reasons for going to college valid? Is it your o 
decision? There are right and wrong reasons for going to college. No 


is the time to sift them out. And if the final decision is not yours, yon 
heart will not be in it. 
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pnal balance, freedom from seriously neurotic traits, as well as physical 
famina. College requires thousands of hours of steady hard work, if it 
} to lead to real success. Can you stand firm, and not panic, when the 
ing gets rough? 


) Will you have money available to cover college costs? Does your 
umily have a financial plan for your college future? How much can you 
urself earn between now and then? College costs are rising, yet there 
le many good, accredited colleges which are within the budget of most 
amilies. And don’t forget to check on available scholarship help. 

/ Are you developing a serviceable life philosophy? What is your 
urpose in life? What values are really worth striving for? Where does 
od fit into your picture? Does your life philosophy give you something 
| build on, to lean on? Does it help shape your plans for the future, 
eo what you do, and select your friends? In college and away from 
)me, you need to know where you’re going and where your strength lies. 
| Are you thinking beyond college now? Your eventual career has 
do with what courses you take now in high school, what field you major 
at college, what college you select. Knowing your career choice early 
ves you a definite geal to strive for and makes concentration on studies 
eaningful. College isn’t the end, but a beginning. And the better start 
‘u get now. the better job you'll do over the long years ahead. WVV 


Laos vote As we begin this new 


decade, Critic John Crosby says: "Perhaps 
dawning is the decade of the individual, just 
as the one past—in this country at least—was 
the decade of the mass mind. . . . Perhaps 
the most helpful sign at the end of this past 
decade is a growing awareness, even in the 
most official circles, of the terrible perils of 
mass conformity. . . . The other hopeful sign, 
and a very hopeful sign it is, is the vitality 
and energy of this new generation of college 
and high school kids. They have a toughness 
of mind and an impatience that is the true 
genius of the young."’ Critic Crosby is cor- 
rect. Keep this in mind as in the next ten 
years you shape the direction your life will 
take, for you will be molding the future of the 
world itself. 


Bratford ... 


“You mean Bratford’s taking both parts?” 
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de varsity was sharpening up several plays 
as Rev. Herbert Jackson entered the back 
of the gym. He wanted to watch his son in 
action. As he neared the floor, he spotted an- 
other spectator, Bob Spencer, president of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship at his church. 

BoB: Hi, Mr. Jackson. It’s a real great 

team this year, isn’t it? 

MR. JACKSON: It sure is! I’m looking for- 
ward to that big game this week. 

BOB: Say, I’ve been wanting to ask you 
something. You remember John Bailey? 
He’s the guy I’ve been trying to interest in 
our PF program. 

mr. J: Yes. What about him? 

BoB: Well, I’ve invited him to church. 
But he says he’d rather sleep in on Sun- 
day mornings. He says you don’t need the 
church to be Christian, anyway. I’ve 
tried, but can’t convince him. What can 

I tell him? 
mr. J: “I don’t need the church to be 

Christian.” Yes, that’s an old one. Some 
people still believe it, I guess. What did 
you say to John? 
BoB: Well, I told 
naon't him that nou need to 
go to church to learn 
need how to be Christian, 
the church just as you go to 
to Be a school to learn how 
to read and write and 
become an intelligent 
citizen and to prepare 
for your life vocation. I guess a person 
could get an education by hinself, but 
its a lot harder than getting it at 
school where teachers and equipment 
help him learn. I told him it’s the 
same with being a Christian. Church 


christian 
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is training for being Christian. Others are there to help. 

MR. J: That was a good answer. How did John react? 

BoB: He said that the church doesn’t really teach people how to 
be Christian. He told me that the people who go to church are no 
better than he is. So why go to church? That stumped me. 

mr. J: Well, Bob, you and I know that church members are 
human, too. They aren’t perfect people. They’re simply forgiven 
sinners who are seeking God’s help to become better persons. The 
church is one institution you’ve got to admit you’re a sinner in 
order to join. If people were perfect, we wouldn’t need a church, 
or a Savior, for that matter. 

BoB: But what about churchgoers who are not 
very Christian and don’t seem to be trying 


Enon WRIttEN BY 
MR. J: As you look at church members, you’ve 
got to know, not only where they are now, but Gale e€. 


were they started from. Being Christian is not a tymeson 
matter of suddenly becoming perfect. It’s a mat- 

ter of growth, through the working of God, by 

the power of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps John’s 

question should have been: “Are non-churchgoers as good as 
they could be if they were in the church?” 

BoB: But John and others judge the church by its members. 
If the members are bad, is John right when he says the church 
is not necessary to be Christian ? 

MR. J: We have to admit that too many of us within the 
church do not show the progress in Christian living that we 
should. However, even if all church members should be 
unfaithful, that would not prove the church unnecessary. The 
church should be judged by the divinity of its origin and not 
by the virtue of its members. I would concede to John that 
the persons who make up the fellowship of the church today 
often do a poor job of witnessing to its Lord. Too often we 
stray from what Christ has told us is God’s way. But at the 
same time, I would challenge John to give the church a fair 
trial by coming in and seeing for himself. After all, that’s 
only being scientific! Before he makes up his mind, he 
should use the experimental method. Try the church for 
himself. See it from the inside. If he truly seeks to be 
Christian, why not find out at first hand whether or not 
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growth and fellowship within the church can make him more Chris- 
| tian than he is now. Give the church a chance. 

BOB: John used the term “Christian” a little loosely. “Christian” 
means more than just going to church. It means more than “being 
good.” It means more than just carrying a Bible. 

MR. J: Indeed it does! “Christian” means “Christ’s man”—a 
person who believes in Christ, follows him, and whose life is moti- 
vated by that which is of Christ. It means carrying forward Jesus’ 
ministry of making known God’s forgiving love and God’s claim 
upon the lives of all people. 

BoB: And a person can work a lot better together with other 

Christians than he can by himself. Right? 

1 Oon't mR. J: Right! Christianity wouldn’t have 

gotten very far if the missionaries had not 

need worked together and would not have had 

the Church - support of church members back home. It 

to Bea is in fellowship with other followers that 

christian Christians can show the kind of life God ie 
tends for all people—‘“a colony of heaven, 

as one translator calls it. It is the kind of 

fellowship where people may see what is means to love 

God and your neighbor. Right relationships are at the heart 

of a Christian’s witness. If people would pledge themselves 
to seek that kind of fellowship with one another when they 

become members of the church, it wouldn’t be long before 
non-churchgoers would be eager to share in this unusual 

experience. It can be contagious. 

BoB: Hey, practice is over. 

MR. J: Well, keep working on John. I think he’ll be 
coming to church. He’s already with you at PF—and 
that’s part of our fellowship of Christian growth, too. 

BOB: I suppose you're right. 

MR. J: The church at its best is a searching, serving 
fellowship. By such association with one another, we 
can come to a better understanding of each other. We 

can begin to see how others can be helped. We can 
begin to see God’s way for us come into a clearer fo- 
cus. If your youth program does that, it becomes real 

to life....1I must be going. Good luck with John. 

BoB: Thanks. vVvvV 


go to Mexico... go to France. 


ETTING to know people of other lands can be fun. And it need not cos) 
G you extra money, especially if you tackle it as a group project aj 
church. One big step toward under standing and peace is getting to know 
what makes people of other lands do what they do. What kind of house 
do they live in? What kind of jobs do their parents have? Do they hav 
many comforts or luxuries? How do they get along with their parents: 
What are their social customs? Do they have much leisure time? Are they 
free to be themselves? What do they dream about? 

One fun way for you to begin developing an appreciation for othe 
peoples is to learn the ways they have fun. And your sources are plentifu. 
There are folk games and aes folk songs, board games, and other activ 
ities, which reflect the spirit and life of Purceemnes Asians, and Africany) 

Since so many “good time” possibilities are available, your youth grou; 
might wish to plan for more than one international night of folk fun. Whi 
not a series of three or more “International Affairs’? Or use your ind 
vidual folk fun as part of such other events as a mission study of an Asia‘ 
or African country, or a brotherhood program, or a youth rally. 


International Costumes Party 


Select six countries — for example, Mexico, France, Sweden, Austria 
India, Ghana—and invite your friends to come dressed in the costumes € 
one of these countries. Costumes may be modern or ancient. Of course 
this means they'll have to use their own creativity to use what clothes ¢ 
material is available to them to put together as authentic a garb as possible 
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fo Sweden... go imternationall! 


athrobes, towels, sheets, scarves, slippers, ail can be put to good use here. 
PAs g guests arrive, have them register the name of the country they repre- 
nt with a corps of three idee Have each national group set up a 
bleau representing its country. This is a “still-picture” depicting some 
ee event, a great achievement, or an everyday occurrence in that 
untry. The judges will observe these tableaux very carefully and later, 
|prize time, will grant prizes to the most authentic tableau, most original, 
e funniest. 

‘When every group has arrived and has had its tableau, everyone will 
omenade before the judges, either as groups (if costume effectiveness 
»pends on others), or as individuals. Judges will then grant prizes (some 
any items like “a hair from King Tut,” “the straw that broke the camel’s 
ck,” etc.) for the most authentic costume, the most original, the funniest, 
d any others the judges might think up. 

‘The remainder of the evening is spent by each group presenting a 
arade having to do with its country for the others to guess. 
Refreshments representing one of the countries may be served. 

To close the evening, each group will lead the others in singing songs 
om its country. (Copies of the song book, Songs of Many Nations, are 
ailable from the Department of Specialized Ministries, Room 311, 1505 
ace St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., at 20 copies for $5.00 plus postage. A promo- 
mal flyer containing anoue ten of the songs is free in reasonable quan- 
ies on request. An album of records containing all the songs on four 
ag-play discs is also available at $8.00 per album plus postage.) 
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Breaking the Pinata: 

Blindfolded contestants 

try to break a gaily-deco- 

rated container (pinata) 
of candies. 


An International Folk Party 


To this second party, you might again invite the guests to come i 
“native” costumes, for many of the folk dances are much more colorf 
when performed in native costumes. For this folk party it is well to have ? 
room, clear of furniture and large enough for the entire group to stand i 
a single circle without crowding. 

Be ready for the first person or group to appear. Have a couple 
pamawanga sticks ready. This is a stick about eight inches long, shape 
like a baton from the large end of which is attached a string two feet i 
length. On this string are about eight circles of wood-like napkin ring 
about one and one-half inches in diameter. Players are supposed to get 2 
the circles on the stick by looping the string. A similar game is the scofel 
golf course. 

Some crazy questions based on the history of each country represenie| 
will keep the crowd interested until all have arrived. (Questions lik} 
“When was the War of 1812 fought?” “How many wheels on the cannel} 
used in the Battle of Waterloo?” “Where was Marie Antoinette when sf 
was beheaded ?”—answer: “She was beside herself!”) 

When all are present, begin playing folk games. A committee may pli 
and lead these games, or each group may have been asked to lead two 
three games from the country it represents. 

Some books which may be used for resource to find such games anf 
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Gas 


jusical Mixers and Simple Square Dances (Outdoor Recreation Associa- 
on), 75c; Treasures from Abroad (Cooperative Recreation Service), 25c; 
an lateyelo peda (Abingdon Press), $3.75; Handy Play Party Bou 
ooperative Recreation Service), 25c; Fun and Festival Among America’s 
eople (Friendship Press), 50c; Fun and Festival in India (Friendship 
ress), 75c; Fun and Festival in Africa (Friendship Press), 75c. These 
»oks are available through denominational bookstores. 

For part of the refreshments use a pindta. This is a Mexican custom. 
large container (like a clay flower pot, or jar, or even a large paper bag) 
filled with all sorts of candies. The container may be highly decorated 
ith crepe paper, paint or holiday wrappings. It is hung from a frame on 
rope arranged in pulley fashion so the pinata may be raised or lowered. 
is frame should be at least eight feet from the floor. Various contestants 
y their luck. 

A contestant is blindfolded, given a stick about two feet long, turned 
ound two or three times and then told to hit the pinata. A player raises 
d lowers it to keep it out of range of the stick. After three unsuccessful 
es, another contestant is given a chance. The successful one breaks the 
g and the confection scatters all over the floor and there is a mad 
ramble by all for the contents. Some sherbet and punch may be served. 


Again, songs may close the evening, leading up to a moment of thankful- ddd 
ss during which “Lord, We Thank Thee for Our Brothers” may be sung. 


: 


Board Games: 
I. Nine Men’s 


Morris 
2. Gomoku 
3. Yoot 


4. Chongkak and 
W ari 


5. Helma 


ha 


A Traditional Game Party 


Among the oldest recreation treasures are the board games which have 
come down through a long tradition among the world’s peoples. An evening 
with these games will prove very valuable to your goal of knowing better 
the people who live so few air hours away. Just to look at a few: 

Helma (Sweden) This game is the forerunner of Chinese checkers, whict! 

is neither Chinese nor checkers! 

Nine Men’s Morris (England) There are also versions of this game in 

France, Germany and Spain. 

Wart (Africa) Played for centuries in the sands of Lake Tanganyika 

Yoot (Korea) Invented to give the ancient emperors something to dey 

Go-mo-ku (Japan) The forerunner of chess. “Go” is the Japanese game 

chess is Chinese. 

Rules for playing these games may be found in Kit N (Cooperative Reef 
reation Service, Delaware, O., 25c). Ways of making may be found i 
Good Times in the Rural Church (Christian Education Press, $1.25). 

A number of ways of setting up the party may be worked out: First, you 
might use just one game like Yoot and playing progressively—play thre} 
games each round with the losers staying and the winners moving up t 
the next table. Or another way is to use a variation—pick a series of game} 
which can be played by teams of four players such as Helma, Wari, anv 
Yoot, having teams change games each time they move. A third way is t 
have all games available and have players choose new team members eac: 
time and pick whatever game they wish to play. 
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Most of these games may be mimeographed or painted on cardboard. 

awns may be small, one-inch square cards cut out of show-card board 
, where marbles are needed, dried peas may be substituted. A traditional 
ame night is a good way to introduce such games into the homes of your 
nurch. On this night refreshments might be good old ice cream and 
»okies just to recognize that even while taking this journey with your 
verseas friends, you still love your homeland as others love theirs. 
Close the party by singing “Song of Peace” (Finlandia) and offering a 
ayer of thanks that one nation can learn to know another nation in a 
pntle, peaceful way. 
_ For decorations for these parties, make use of what you have at hand. 
et folks representing each country suggest what might be included in the 
ecorations. For streamers and the like, the use of the colored comic 
ctions of Sunday metropolitan newspapers is an inexpensive way of get- 
ng colorful results. Make “mobiles” by using old coat hangers with maps 
ad travel folders suspended from them at various levels. Ask the group for 
eas. Don’t be surprised at some of the smart suggestions you get. 

Just one caution. Don’t poke fun at the things you learn about other 
itions, their practices and tradition. Don’t make parodies of their songs, 
on’t burlesque their folk dances. Put yourself in their shoes—would you 
<e it if they did this to American traditions? You can learn so much 
dout others by trying to learn their customs authentically and you will 
ie a whale of a lot of fun doing it. 
‘Have fun, go international! 


—ED SCHLINGMAN 
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lees a peasant village in Europe. It is a big holiday, and everybody 
is all dressed up in a showy costume. Festivities of the day are in ful 
swing. Now, what do you hear? Well, along with those colorful, old-worl« 
costumes, you will certainly hear all kinds of wonderful, exciting and uni 
familiar music. Every country has its own traditional dances and musi 
for celebrations, and this music never fails to set your heart a-pumpin 
with excitement. That is folk music, and it is fast becoming a favorite fo: 
America’s record listeners. 

When you start collecting folk records, you'll find there are lots of way 
to go. Styles range all the way from the purest and most authentic t 
nothing more than popular songs or jazz. The Kingston Trio, Tennesse 
Ernie Ford, Harry Belafonte, Mahalia Jackson, and others have made ha 
with popular stylings of folk music. The folksong, “Sixteen Tons,” madi 
“old Ern.” A step toward the genuine article is The Weavers—who disi 
covered our friend “Sixteen Tons.” They are certainly the most famou 
and probably the best folk singers in America today. Start with the 
The Weavers at Carnegie Hall on Vanguard VRS-9010. 

The real folk artist is as much a collector as a performer, since by def 
nition folk music is unwritten. Some people get more kicks from thi 
collecting itself, and quite a few long-hairs roam the hills and backwood 
of this country or the isolated areas of the world recording the music ¢ 
the people they find there. John Lomax and his son Alan are the moder 
leaders of this activity. John started by collecting songs in the U.S.A., an 
Alan has done and is still doing a tremendous job all over the world 
Columbia Records has a series called The Columbia World Library 
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Joli and Primitive Music, put together by Alan Lomax from music he 
ollected. Each album spotlights a country or a musical culture. 

| Quite a few record labels are hardly known at all except to the folk 
music fan. Such labels distribute recordings obtained in other countries. 
‘iter all, music is recorded there just as in America. No one can argue 
sout that music’s authenticity, certainly; and the collector is delighted 
‘hen those same recordings are available here. 

| Monitor and Artia are two labels that specialize in these foreign-made 
}bums. Even their “popular” albums have a folksy sound, and sometimes 
te pop music of another country is a tasty introduction to new listening 
jin. I suggest you write for their catalogs. The addresses are Monitor 
jecordings, 445 West 49th St., New York 19, and Artia Recording Corp., 
0 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

| I particularly enjoy their gypsy and Central European dance music, the 
‘ind of thing done so well by the Moiseyev Dancers and others on their 
“cent tours and TV appearances. Among the best are Moldavian Folk 
vances (Monitor MF-314); Dances of the Moiseyev and Beryozka 
fompanies (Monitor MF'-311) ; Russian Folk Dances of the Moiseyev 
vance Company (Monitor MF-310) ; Bayanihan, a delectable surprise 
ly the Philippine Dance Company (Monitor MI-322); and Aphro- 
uypsia, gypsy music recorded at a folk dance contest in Rumania (Artia 
ELP-120). 

/ The young and won’t-be-held-back country of Israel has no folk music. 
jeine too young for musical traditions, the new nation’s musicians have 


»cordings of folk artists. I suggest you start with Sabra, an album by 
ton and Nama (Elektra 187). Sabra is the name of a cactus fruit—in 
ase you haven’t read Exodus, spiny and tough on the outside but mellow 
d sweet inside. It is the name, too, of the young women of Israel, and 
very appropriate title for an album of Israeli music. 

| Elektra’s star performer is Theodore Bikel, who is a famous Broadway 
tor and a tremendous folk singer. He does all kinds of material, includ- 


i: Russian, Gypsy, Jewish, and even African folk songs. If you haven't 
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ught his one-man TV shows, you can get a good idea of Bikel’s appeal 
‘om the Elektra album, Bravo Bikel, recorded at his Town Hall Concert 
= York (Elektra 175). Bikel has just written a book, too: Folksongs 
ud Footnotes, published by Meridian Books. Paperbound, it is only $2.95. 
» is an inexpensive and entertaining survey of folk music, along with a 
bod sampling of words and music of typical folk songs of all kinds. 

| —DON SMITH 
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facing reality — 


adapting to change 


GROWING UP WITH Y' 


eey ’m tired of being treated like a child!’ How often have yor 
wished that your parents or other adults you know would treat yor 

like a grownup? But how really grown up are you? Physically, your 
probably nine-tenths as mature as you will eventually be. And in a fey 
years when you reach 21, you'll be legally grown up. : 
But there is another, far more important, way to measure how grow 
up you are. It is EMOTIONAL MATURITY. Emotional maturity is naj 
a matter of age—it is a matter of behavior. How you think, act, and behav 
determines how grown up you really are. Some persons are quite matur 
at 15. Others are still immature at 50. How mature are you? | 
There are seven signs of the mature person: 1. He is able to dee} 
constructively with reality; 2. He has the ability to adapt to change; 3. Hif 
can handle fears, tension, and anxiety; 4, He gets more satisfaction fror 


__ This article is adapted from the Life Adjustment Booklet, ‘Growing Up Emotionally,” by Dr. Williai 
C. Menninger. (Copyright, Science Research Associates) 
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controlling hostile feelings 


ving than receiving; 5. He is able to build satisfying relationships with 
her people; 6. He is able to control his hostile feelings and acts; and 
He is able to love (and this means more than romantic love). 

| No one person, no matter how mature he is, scores 100 per cent on all 
f these characteristics. But as he goes through life, he strengthens his 

reak spots, learns from experience, and keeps sight of his goals. And we 


on’t mean materialistic goals, such as a foreign sports car. The goals we’re 
king about add up to self-fulfillment as a person and they usually take 


1ost of a lifetime to attain. Sometimes we never attain them. 

Although no one can be 100 per cent mature 100 per cent of the time 
-and this is because no human being is perfect—the people who are truly 
dult and mature keep striving for this ideal of emotional maturity and 
lf-fulfillment because they know they can come close to it. And they 
now that by coming close to emotional maturity, they will get satisfactions 
om life that are the basis for real happiness. 
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| 
Know thyself, said Socrates, the Greek philosopher. What he meant’ 
was: It is important for you to understand the kind of person you are. By: 
knowing yourself, you can better control your behavior. Unknowingly, you 
may do things that antagonize other people. Knowing how you think and 
behave gives you a better chance to improve your behavior and becom», 
a happier person. But don’t try to kid yourself, because you're not fooling: 
anyone else. The first big step to becoming a mature person is looking 
at yourself honestly to see if you still act chain or not. 
The ability to handle problems is something we’ve been developiny 
since babyhood. Through the years we have all come to use psychologica 
tricks to make us appear better in our own eyes and excuse thoughts and 
behavior that make us feel uneasy. Most of the time we are unaware that 
we're using these tricks. Psychologists refer to these automatic devices as 
defense mechanisms. Typical of these techniques are rationalization, projec- 
tion, and conversion. Rationalization is a method of justifying opinions| 
and behavior which make very rea! sense to us but much less or even no 
sense to anyone else. We use projection when, unknowingly, we accu 
another person of our own inadequacies. (Cncporsion is when we un 
consciously convert our tensions into a headache. | 
What does all this have to do with maturity? It works this way 
The more mature a person is, the less likely he is to overwork these defense 
mechanisms. He isn’t as likely to get headaches or cramps, blame others. 
or falsely justify his behavior. If we are mature, we do not depend upon 
defense mechanisms to manage our anxieties. 


There is an important part of personality that has a great deal to do witk 
the amount of tension and anxiety you feel. That part is the conscience: 
It includes the whole set of values and ethical standards about right ana 
wrong that you have developed through relationships with your parents: 
church, school and community, and friends. These values act as an 
“internal policeman,” governing what you do and your feelings about you 
behavior. 

A good conscience not only helps you control your impulses saul helps 
keep you out of trouble, but gives you a pat on the back when you’ve do 
the right thing. Of course, not all impulses are bad. It is often quits 
healthy, for instance, to be impatient. A certain amount of dissatisfactior 
about ourselves or about a situation is often essential for progress. If w 
weren't unhappy and upset about certain social evils, they would never b 
changed. As a matter of fact, your own conscience will tell you to stand 
up against moral and social and economic wrongs. And when your co 
science does this, you can be sure it’s a healthy one. That’s when yo 
can really let your conscience be your guide. 
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A big step toward emotional maturity is to develop the ability to deal 
pnstructively with reality—the ability to take the world as it is. Reality 
»eans things as they are, not as we'd like them to be. But how do we 
eal with Peale constructively? It means taking both good and bad and 
Jaking the total better. It means work. The most important things we 
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ver have must be earned. Patty has trouble accepting reality: “Oh, if only 


i! 
i 


y-and- -so were true, then I could do (or have or be) such-and-such.” Patty 
des a great deal of wishful thinking. Her plans are fanciful dreams. A 
art of growing up is the ability to give up a world of fantasy-—to accept 
hat exists instead of always wishing for what might be, or pretending that 
sings really aren’t what they are. But how do we prepare ourselves for 
iose moments when life is rough to face? It helps to have grown up in 
happy, devoted family. But even without this background, a person can 
uild a certain philosophy of life explaining how he fits into the scheme 
‘things. A belief in God and in universal laws is vital. On such a philos- 
ohy_ or framework a person shapes his own code of ethics, his own pattern 
‘living, his own direction in life. A life with a purpose is better prepared 
face reality. 
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Rapid change is the most noticeable feature of our country. It is impor 
tant, therefore, that we know how to adapt ourselves in new situations. 
All of us have learned to adjust to simple, everyday changes in routine. 
But the more mature you become, the easier it will be to adapt to bigge*, 
more abrupt changes—entering the military services, going to colleg: 
getting a new job, or even changes in the world situation that afloat us all | 
New ideas and new ways of doing things also call for adaptation. Of course, 
not all changes are good. So we dare not be so flexible that we go along 
with the crowd when it is wrong. The person with the ability to grow 
even in old age, will learn that there is something exciting in having new 
experiences and discovering new ideas. We need to recognize that we daj 
have limitations within ourselves. But the more mature we are, the less 
worrying we do about the past, the more we make out of the present, and 
the more courage we have in facing the future. 


adapting to change > 


| The psychologists say that everyone of us has tremendous energy drives 
» hate and destruction, yet no person can become mature without learning 
i control them. How do we learn to handle hostile feelings? Hate is 
pressed in many ways. We can turn hate upon ourselves by punishing 
mrselves (overeating, giving up easily, lack of sleep, self-neglect). We 
ten turn hate on the people we love most (or profess to love) in our 
Refusing to accept your share of responsibility at home is an 

And we “take it out” on our friends and classmates, unfairly 

hd unjustifiably. Sometimes we find one person who acts as a “scapegoat” 
4x our hatred. This may be the kid at school who is the butt of all jokes. 
4 large-scale example of this is the bigotry of one group toward another. 
je can see a great deal of evidence of both disguised and very open hate 
ij) our society. In fact, none of us ever really grows up to be able, in more 
4an a small way, to “love our neighbors as ourselves.” Some expressions 
| hate are healthy—-when you get angry at crime, injustice, unfairness, 
Frsecution. The person who is emotionally mature has learned to turn 
je energy derived from his hostile instincts into creative and constructive 
mtlets. Psychologists call this sublimation. It’s not easy to find such 
tlets. But if we do not discover such outlets, these feelings can become 
| bottled up that they lead to a breakdown. At school such outlets are 
| m classes, sports, classes in art and shop. Creating things—music, paint- 
les, handwork of all types—provides ways to express our feelings. Also 
hod are church, community, and cultural activities. But no matter what 
i. outlet is, if it is to serve its purpose as an outlet, it must also bring 
and satisfaction to the doer. Many jobs bring us real satisfactions. 
is is as it should be. But when this satisfaction disappears, work hecomes 


jdrudgery and efficiency goes down. 
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Our capacity to love is the most important single sign of emotiona4 
maturity. Love in this sense means that all-embracing attitude toward the 
world and especially toward the people with whom we live and work ans 
play. This capacity to love begins in early childhood. When we haw 
received the love of our parents, it is a natural feeling to return that love 
But when people grow up without receiving much love, they are hand 
capped emotionally. Basically, however, each of us wants to be loved, caree 
for, and respected. And anyone who really wants to learn how to love wil 
probably find himself increasingly successful in winning the love ane 
respect of others. The love we are talking about goes hand in hand wit 
true charity, patience, understanding, and kindness. Anyone who seek 
to achieve these characteristics in his own personality will become mon 
mature emotionally. There is something like a miracle in being able t 
give love. It is this: The more you give, the more you receive. 
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_ How well you get along with others is largely dependent on how well 
ou can relate yourself to people. This simply means being able to under- 
land and accept people even though they are different from you. But you 
jo not have to agree with others or even approve of some of their actions 
m order to respect them. What you do need is to identify with others— 
ot for the sake of being like them — but in order to understand them. 
jeople who leok down on those of a different social, racial, or economic 
roup have not fully developed their ability to relate themselves to others. 
jhe kind of person whom others instinctively like and trust is sincere, 
ependable, honest, humble, modest, with a sense of humor and the ability 


) accept criticism. The mature person can give of himself to others, rather 
han demand from them. Ideally, the mature person can get along with 
ractically anybody. Yet some people have special difficulties with certain 
froups—little children, older persons, perhaps the opposite sex. If you 
icknowledge your problem and honestly try to put yourself in the other 
rson’s shoes, you'll take a long step toward maturity. We need to think 
hore often of the other person. What can we do for others? How can we 
Jest express our appreciation for a favor done or an act of friendship? 
No we see the many “good turns” we could do for others? How can we 
le helpful? When such thoughts become a part of our everyday living, 
nd when the acts which stem from such thinking become almost automatic, 
nen we have reached a high point of maturity. —WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 


youth the 


P.R. youth discuss 
church-state relations 


No church has the right “to dic- 
tate to government or claim a privi- 
leged place in the Commonwealth,” 
declared Dr. Huber F. Klemme, 
associate director of the United 
Church’s Council for Christian So- 
cial Action. Addressing the 14th 
annual Congress of Evangelical 
Youth of Puerto Rico, Dr. Klemme 
said, “It is not the function of the 
church to be a political party, to run 
its own candidates, to support a par- 
ticular party, certainly not to use 
the discipline of the church to bring 
its people to support or oppose any 
party or candidate.” 
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NEWS 


Marie Louise Hurley, Baton Roug2; 
La., commutes to Europe as a Poem 
American stewardess between classz 
at City College of New York. Sie 
attends classes Monday throug? 
Thursday. On Friday mornings sh 
flies on a jet flight to London, Brus: 
sels and Dusseldorf. The return tri 
gets her back to New York on Sum 
day afternoon. She studies on hey 

European Saturdays. 


The church’s function, he contin 
ued, is to hold before its member 
the nature of Christian life and duti 
in social, economic, and_ politica 
life. The church should help it 
members where the common welfan 
is at stake and should speak out o 
public issues where a moral priti 
ciple is involved.” 


Jersey teens hold 
Bible-reading marathon 


Teens at a Reformed church i 
Wyckoff, N. J., used their Chris 
mas time off from school by partic 
pating in a Bible-reading marathor 

Reading night and day, the 2 
teens began reading the Bible alow 
on the night of December 27 an 
completed both Old and New Test: 
ments in three nights and days. Gir 


jhurch runs night club 
r Australian teens 


|The first night club to be operated 
» a Christian church in Australia 
is been opened in Sydney by the 
iethodist Church of Australasia for 
pens only. No liquor is allowed. So 
ppular is the club that on most 
ights “House Full” signs have been 
tng on the door while some 500 
futh “live it up” inside. 

i The guys and gals are allowed 
) dress as they like—and an odd 
sortment results. Some dance. 
thers just sit at tables and watch. 
snack bar sells hamburgers, sand- 
ches and soft drinks. On the main 
‘or are a candle-lit milk bar and 
iflee lounge, a TV room and a bil- 
‘rd and table tennis room. 

‘Some of Australia’s most popular 
un-age musicians and singers have 
‘en hired to provide the entertain- 
} Church and civic leaders are 
itching the experiment with inter- 
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Isolated Florida tribe 
“adopts” white girl 

A 17-year-old white girl has been 
adopted into the Wildcat clan of 
the Ochopee Seminole tribe in Flor- 
ida. She is the first outsider ac- 
cepted by the inner circle of the 
tribe, which lives in the southwest- 
ern corner of the Everglades. The 
girl is Marcia de Sarro, a West 
Palm Beach high school senior. De- 
claring her a daughter in his family, 
Chief Cory Osceola christened her 
Princess Wildcat in a ceremony wit- 
nessed by members of the tribe and 
a few white friends. 

According to an Associated Press 
report, the event was seen as a turn- 
ing point in merging these Semi- 
noles with white civilization. The 
Ochopees say they are descendents 
of the aristocratic nucleus of Florida 
Indians who fought the U. S. Army 
to a standstill from 1830 to 1860. 
They never surrendered and have 
not signed a peace treaty. 


Current posters promoting the 
Boy Scout movement lift up 
the 1961 theme. In many 
churches February 12 will be 
observed as Boy Scout Sunday. 
Of all Scout units in operation 
today, 38 per cent are in 
Protestant churches. 
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I particularly enjoyed the article 
on the Braille system and IBM (De- 
cember 11, 1960, issue of YouTH). 
I never knew before how a book 
was translated into Braille. Since 
you have made a start with this ar- 
ticle, why not continue with topics 
such as “Aids for the Deaf,” “Help- 
ing the Mute,” and “The Mentally 
NEP Ze —Dave Thomas, 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


How about editorials written by 
youth for youth? This gives your 
readers the feeling that “teenagers” 
have a real part in your magazine. 
Rather than adults gearing their 
writing to a “teenage” level teens 
would be writing for their own 
kind! —Robert T. Carlson, 

Andover, Mass. 


“Rodger intends to will his brain to 
Yale, and he doesn’t want it cluttered 
up.” 
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touch & go 


In future issues of YOUTH maga 
zine | would like to see more ¢n) 
(1) problems that young peopie 
have — and answered by an aduiil 
specialist; (2) the work that Pi. 
crim Fellowship groups are doing 
across the country. 

—Leanna Sellers, 


Broadway, Va. 


I have always enjoyed reading 
about what youth of other nation 
do at youth gatherings and the 
things we and they have in commoni 
It’s both educational and fun to ge 
to know kids from different nations 


—Marilyn Updegraft 
Jefferson City, Mo 
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nay ‘we quote you? 


vets hit by a car every 20 minutes 
-L don’t know who the guy is 
ut he’d better get out of town. 

—Comedian Bill Dana 


ds today think a Minuteman is 
»meone who can make it to the 


t back to the TV set before the 
mmercial ends, 
a —Betty Johnson 


food singers aren’t in style to- 
y- There’s an emotional appeal 
oday’s youth in music which 
Wnores the meanings of words. 
jhav s why I’ve never sung a rock 
roll song. I can’t sing any- 
in 
e.—Polly Bergen 


would not expect the Soviet 
ion to launch war except 
gh some tragic miscalcula- 


ar_means so much to Red 


t be themselves. _ Above all, 


way of joking | is to tell the 
Its” the funniest Joke in 


George Bernard Shaw 


| San Francisco, | hear a man — 


Htehen, build a sandwich, and 


that doesn’t say something 


‘Tam not certain that fear _ 


ce as the young” 


ults need to see ourselves _ 
tly. Rising juvenile crime _ 


riks: and heir equiva- / 
abroad -_.- what are these 


Siar John Hunt, _ 
Mt. Everest climber 


"I'm against teen-age marriages," 
said the neat-looking cheerleader, 
“because | want to make the most 
of my teen-age years. This is my 
time to be more sure of myself. I'm 
not really grown up yet. Oh, | 
might be physically grown up, but 
that doesn't make you mature. It 
takes time to mature. And our teen 
years is the best time to do it. So 
why rush into adult responsibilities 
bere I'm ready? Besides, | don't 
want to miss the fun of just being a 
teen-ager." 


Young Pillars... 


Copyright 1961. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“I must be getting better .. . 
They’re all in the target!” 


ANY teens have found a new 
M outlook on life through serving 
others. In the life of the Christian, 
love and service are two inseparable 
characteristics. Often such service 
can be done right at home in your 
own community. 

But if you’re looking for summer 
service opportunities outside your 
home community, you might be in- 
terested in checking the following 
list of projects for senior highs spon- 
sored by the United Church. 

If any of them interest you, send 
immediately for further information 
and application forms. The sooner 
you apply, the better your chances 
of being accepted. 

Work camps for senior highs 
involve physical labor on a project 
of social importance. This is sup- 
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plemented by a program of worshiy 
study, and discussions, which pom 
up the responsibility of the group? 
the community and the individu: 
to the group. Workcampers volur 
teer their time, share in living ey 
penses, and pay their own transpo 
tation. Work projects include bridg 
building, playground layout, r 
mending, demolition for new stra 
tures. Except where noted, campe 
should be at least 15 years of ages 

Brookfield, Vt. (June 17 - July | 
Ten girls, ten boys, 17 years and abe 
Two-week work camp. Projects inclu 
painting, road repairing, and genes 
cleanup in preparation for camping s¢ 
son at Silver Towers Camp for Retard’ 
Children. Outstanding workcampers mm 
be invited by local management to st 


on as junior counselors during July 4 
August. Cost, $25 plus round-trip tra’ 


Gladden, Mo. (July 6 - August 16) 
yteen campers to help with farm work 
} local farms and at Shannondale Com- 
inity Center. Tree cutting and some 
‘struction work on retreat center. Cost, 


4 plus round-trip travel. 


Ik 

Bricks, N.C. (June 26- July 8) 
fteen campers for carpentry, construc- 
A of outdoor play area, and painting 
‘Franklinton Center, an interracial in- 


ution. Cost, $25 plus round-trip travel. 


Wadley, Ala. (June 26- July 22) 
teen campers for renovation and paint- 

of junior college buildings which 
ve students from low income families. 
, $20 plus round-trip travel. 


Pottstown, Pa. (July 17 - August 
) Fifteen campers to enlarge present 
sryoir and catch basin providing water 
ply for Service Center. Cost, $50 plus 
rel, 


ilbourn, Mo. (July 6 - August 3) 
teen campers to paint and renovate 


are 
summer 
work camps 
and caravans 
for you? 


low income homes in Delmo Homes De- 
velopment in southeast Missouri. Group 
may move from one village to another 
among the nine villages in this develop- 
ment, in the process of doing its work. 
Cost, $50 plus travel. 

Write to: Department of Specialized 
Ministry, United Church of Christ, Potts- 
town ita D> 2 Pas 


Caravans involve teen-age volun- 
teers who come together in training 
centers and then go out in teams of 
four or five. Each team usually 
stays in a community one week to 
help revitalize the local youth pro- 
eram, direct recreation and/or give 
other needed community services. 
Service in camp programs also in- 
cluded. At the end of the summer 
caravaners again come together to 
share and evaluate experiences in a 
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how to make your summer serve 


roundup session at training center. 


Needed: Twenty-four high school peo- 
ple 17 years of age and older to serve on 
eight teams visiting 35 churches. Train- 
ing, June 21-29; roundup, August 4-6; 
both at Voluntary Service Center, Potts- 
town, Pa. Cost, $10 registration fee plus 
round-trip travel to training center. 

Write to: Miss Ethel Shellenberger, 
Department of Specialized Ministries, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Local projects for senior 
highs will be held throughout the 
country in various fields of service, 
conducted by local committees. Re- 
cruitment is often done beyond the 
local scene. This type of project 
often provides an opportunity for an’ 


Summer service 
for post high 
and older youth 


The opportunities for summer 
service among youth who are 
out of high school are wide- 
spread. They include work 
camps at home and _ overseas, 
service projects in community 
centers, study seminars at home 
and abroad, institutional service, 
migrant ministry, National Park 
service, and other projects. For 
more information, write to the 
Department of Specialized Min- 
istries, United Church of Christ, 
RD 2, Pottstown, Pa. (Also, 
check list of resources on page 
31) 
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entire local youth to share in @ 
project. 


Write to: State conference offices {31 
more information about local projects. — 


For more ideas on how you cu 
volunteer your services, check wiil 
your hospital, YM and YWCA, play 
ground directors, your church, 9% 
other service groups. Or your ow 
youth group might tackle its ow 
summer service project, but be sur 
to have it well planned and sup 
ported by appropriate adult leade 
ship. | 

Also, refer to the various guidel 
available (page 31), especially nol 
ing Invest Your Summer and Ba 
ron’s Teen-age Summer Guide. Th 
latter is available on many new: 
stands. 


Perhaps the coming summ 


months can open up new horizo 
for you. 


Two year-round projects: F¢ 
persons who are high school gra 
uates and at least 18 years of ag’ 
there is a one-year Voluntary Se 
vice program. For high school st 
dents at least 16 years of age, the: 
is the International Christian Yous 
Exchange program. 

If you want more information ¢ 
any of the above-mentioned summ; 
or one-year projects, clip, fill in, a 
mail blank on opposite page. 


ther guides 
1 how to spend 
ur summer... 


irron’s Teen-age Summer Guide 
_ Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 

» 343 Great Neck Road 

»Great Neck, N. Y. 

$1.50 


orld-Wide Summer Placement 


irectory 

| Advancement and Placement Institute 
) Box 99, Station G 

it Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


vest Your Summer 
Depariment of Specialized Ministries 
) United Church of Christ 

® Pottstown, RD 2, Pa. 


ummer Service Directory 
5| (December 1960 issue of Motive) 
Supplement in February 1961 issue 
i) Motive Magazine 

P.O. Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

|. 30 cents per copy of each issue 


; 

‘dents Abroad 

i Council on Student Travel 
179 Broadway 

iNew York 7, N. Y. 

‘free brochure 


ymmer Service Projects 
| UNESCO Publications 

| 801 Third Ave. 

/ New York 2, N. Y. 

\\free booklet 


j out, clip, and mail 


': Department of Specialized Ministries, United Church of Christ, R.D. 2, Potts- 
‘own, Pa. 


City, Zone, and State 

Hase send more information and application blanks related to projects checked 
Dw (specify project) 

+ Senior High Work Camps 


) _— Shannondale —_—al_ ...-.-- Pottstown 2 ween Bricks 
—— Brookfield ......-- Lilbourn ....... Wadley 
Caravans 


» Service Opportunities for Post-High and College Students 
‘ase send descriptive material: 
‘One Year Voluntary Service 


(0 International Christian Youth Exchange 


